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to that in the British Museum. The papers 
are carefully kept. The temperature there 
does not vary as it does in America. Some- 
times it is humid more or less, but it does 
not vary so much. It is the action, not of 
the humidity, but of light and air itself upon 
the paper 'which produces early decomposi- 
tion. 

May I say in reply to Dr. Andrews that 
we certainly took into consideration the 
covering of the newspaper with other paper 
or some other material, and it is altogether 
too expensive. The report that I was able 
to give of the action of cellit meets the 
difficulty in a better way, and for a frac- 
tion of the cost and trouble. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: On 
behalf of the executive board the chair is 
requested to announce the appointment 
of the following committee on resolu- 
tions: Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, chairman; 
Miss Mary W. Plummer, Mr. Judson T. 
Jennings. 

The dainty bit of literature which ap- 
peared in connection with the first issue of 
the program and bulletin, bearing the sig- 
nature of the president of this association, 
strong and persuasive as it was dainty, 
renders unnecessary any introduction by 
the present chairman to the program of 
this morning. The topics, as you will note, 
are attractive, they are in the hands of 
those competent to speak upon them, 
they grow out of the forceful keynote ad- 
dress at the initial meeting of this asso- 
ciation; like the branches from a tree, 
they are consistent parts of the whole. 
We will begin by listening to MR. CARL 
H. MILAM, secretary of the Indiana pub- 
lic library commission, who will speak on 

PUBLICITY FOR THE SAKE OF 

SUPPORT 

In every community there are scores 
of intelligent men — men who are well- 
informed on most subjects — who do not 
know what the modern public library does, 
whose conception of it is what might have 
been expected a generation or two ago. 
The word "library" to them means such a 



collection of books as they have in their 
homes, or the library they used while in 
college. There is no thought in their minds 
of the aggressive, civic and educational 
force that we believe the American pub- 
lic library to be. 

These men are not found in any one 
particular class. Business men and public 
officials may seem to head the list, but 
there are college professors and presidents, 
and well educated professional men who 
are quite as uninformed and indifferent 
as any others. I could point to dozens of 
men and women in my own state, high 
up in educational affairs, and some of 
whom are officially in close touch with 
libraries, who do not realize at all what 
place a public library can hold in com- 
munity life. 

Perhaps the best evidence on this propo- 
sition, if evidence is needed, is found in 
the recent books dealing with civic and 
educational affairs. In many of them the 
authors speak forcibly and unmistakably 
in favor of the public library, and exhibit 
a knowledge of current library practice 
that is gratifying to the library profession, 
but there are other books — not few in num- 
ber - — in which the writers show an en- 
tire lack of appreciation of the public li- 
brary movement. 

It is very easy for us to say, when such 
a condition is brought to mind, that it Is 
the other fellow's fault, that there is no 
excuse in these days for anybody's being 
ignorant of the public library movement. 
Perhaps that is true; but, for my part, I 
am inclined to wonder if the fault is not 
with the librarians themselves. They have 
been so busy working out their own ad- 
ministrative problems that they have not 
taken the trouble to keep the public in- 
formed on the progress made. They have 
pushed the establishment of libraries — 
that has been comparatively easy — but 
they have not yet, to any very great ex- 
tent, created a public sentiment that in- 
sists enthusiastically on generous appro- 
priations. 

There is need for some advertising that 
will take care of this situation. It might 
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emanate from different sources: from the 
state and national library associations and 
departments working on the public gen- 
erally; and from the libraries themselves, 
individually working on their own com- 
munities. Most of the library association 
publications are professional literature; 
most of the speeches made under the au- 
spices of the associations are made to li- 
brarians and others already interested. 

What is needed now, if my reasoning 
is correct, is a publicity campaign that 
will cover a wider range. Let its pur- 
pose be to give concrete, up-to-date infor- 
mation about the public library to every 
man and woman who reads, to every in- 
dividual who is interested in any way 
in civic improvement or educational af- 
fairs. Surely no better way can be found 
of laying a foundation for liberal library 
appropriations. 

One great need is for popular books and 
pamphlets on public library work. Dr. 
Bostwick's "The American public library," 
is the one available volume of this char- 
acter; there is room yet for several other 
publications, shorter, for the most part, 
and dealing with special phases of library 
work rather than with all phases. Many 
people will have to read a short article 
or pamphlet before they will acquire suf- 
ficient interest to undertake a whole book. 

The different lines of library work that 
offer subjects for popular treatment are 
many. Most of them have been written 
about for librarians; why can't we have 
them written about now for the general 
public? Properly printed and attractively 
illustrated, a series of books and pamph- 
lets of the sort I have in mind could be 
used to a good advantage all over the 
country. Of course, a good deal of the 
material distributed would never be read, 
but the fact that little advertising book- 
lets are widely used by business men would 
indicate that in the long run they do have 
a go6d effect. 

Perhaps the most promising field is that 
of the magazines, for practically all in- 
telligent Americans read some monthly or 
weekly periodical. Some would be reached 



by the good literary magazines, some by 
the so-called family magazines; others 
read only the trade journals, and a few 
only religious. All together they offer a 
medium of publicity that would reach 
nearly everybody. If we could successfully 
emulate the people who have pushed some 
of the great movements like conservation 
or industrial education we should soon 
have everybody believing that the public 
library is a live issue. No other movement 
offers better opportunities for such public- 
ity, for there is no other institution quite 
so broad in its interests as the public li- 
brary. 

Why cannot the library associations have 
a publicity man whose business it would 
be to get such articles into the magazines, 
to prepare little booklets such as I have 
described for the information of the gen- 
eral public, and to do whatever else he 
can to interest influential men and the 
world at large in public libraries? This 
man might also be made responsible for 
getting library news articles and feature 
stories into the newspapers. Such articles 
would undoubtedly do a great deal to edu- 
cate newspaper readers to a knowledge 
of library work as it now is, but if they 
did nothing more than to keep the sub- 
ject before the people they would be worth 
while. 

There is also a large field open for 
public speakers. A publicity man, repre- 
senting a national or state organization, 
could make himself very useful as a 
speaker at public gatherings. He could 
easily secure a place on the programs of 
many civic, scientific and educational or- 
ganizations, and by a popular presenta- 
tion of the public library's" service along 
the line that particularly interested the 
members, could undoubtedly make scores 
of new friends for public libraries. 

Such a person would be welcome also 
as a lecturer on librarianship at college, 
academy and high school gatherings, at 
chapel and convocation exercises, etc. 
These talks would have a double value 
in that they would help to bring good 
people into the library profession and at 
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the same time give information about li- 
brary affairs to students and instructors. 

So far as I know, the library profession 
has never indulged in paid newspaper or 
magazine advertising. This may be due 
to the fact that we can usually get all the 
space we want in the regular news col- 
umns free of charge; but I suspect it is 
due partly to our conservatism, to our fear 
that paid advertising would be considered 
Undignified. Certainly if the newspapers 
and magazines are willing to print with- 
out pay all that we wish, we need not 
consider the paid "ad." But if it is im- 
possible to secure the desired space in 
any periodical free of charge, it might 
be worth while to buy it. 

The paid library advertisement need not 
be similar to the ordinary commercial ad- 
vertisement. It could be modeled after 
the "talks" sometimes used by large cor- 
porations and promoters which are meant 
to create a sentiment favorable toward 
the company. They should be done in 
newspaper English and should, of course, 
be short and to the point. Charles Stelzle, 
in his "Principles of successful church ad- 
vertising," says that "One denomination 
in the U. S. has made a selection of a 
group of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try which print regularly an editorial on 
some doctrinal or ethical theme and which 
is paid for by the national body." If it 
is not undignified for a church to do these 
things, surely it would not be out of place 
for the public library. 

So much for the advertising methods 
that might be followed by. the A. L. A.>, 
the League of Library Commissions, or 
the various state associations and com- 
missions. By such means the attitude of 
friendliness toward libraries in general 
would undoubtedly be fostered and an in- 
terest in their establishment and mainte- 
nance greatly increased. But the libra- 
rian of a public library could not rest 
on this. The proper "taste" for library 
expenditures — if we may so express it — 
in his particular town will depend largely 
on his particular library and his own meth- 
ods of advertising. 



Of course we shall all agree that the 
best advertisement is satisfied patrons and 
lots of them, and that without the back- 
ing of such patrons, the advertising will 
do little good; also that special work for 
the special classes who have most to do 
with tax levies and appropriations will 
bring good results. 

Almost as important as satisfactory serv- 
ice is a business-like administration. The 
library management ought to be such that 
it will command the respect of business 
men. No amount of mere talk about the 
need for more money or of the wonderful 
advantages that will accrue to the city 
in case an extra thousand dollars be ap- 
propriated, will 'count for anything unless 
the librarian knows how to talk business. 
In fact it does not seem surprising that 
some libraries are poorly supported when 
one realizes that there are hundreds of 
librarians who know nothing about their 
library finances, who leave the money mat- 
ters entirely to the library board. 

Unfortunately, the librarians who are 
ignorant of the financial condition of their 
libraries, except their own salaries and 
the fines, are not all found in the country 
towns and are not all without library 
school training. 

I know of one librarian in a city of nearly 
one hundred thousand population who 
never knows the amount of the library in- 
come, for either the current or the past 
year. 

I know of another library, this one in a 
small town, that has been running for sev- 
eral years on a very limited income al- 
though the board has absolute power to 
more than double the library levy. Re- 
cently the librarian, a library school grad- 
uate, resigned, because, she said, there was 
no future. A few weeks later a candidate 
for the position met with the board to talk 
things over. She went armed with a 
p-slip full of figures. She knew the as- 
sessed valuation of the town, and the pres- 
ent and possible library income. She 
knew something about the city finances 
and whether the town could afford an in- 
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crease for the library. She had similar 
figures for the adjoining townships and 
was prepared to tell how township sup- 
port might be secured. In fact, she went 
to the board meeting prepared to discuss 
the financial possibilities of the library in 
a business-like way, to tell what ought to 
be done, how much it would cost to do it 
and finally, what she would take to shoul- 
der the proposition. 

Of course, she was employed. She was 
employed at her own salary and on her 
own conditions, and the board agreed to 
follow out her recommendations. 

Such a librarian is a perpetual adver- 
tisement for the library of the very best 
sort. His reputation for a good business 
administration will win the business men, 
and his knowledge of city finances will 
win the respect of public officials and 
others interested in city government. 

The library and the librarian also need 
a reputation for being interested in all 
civic improvement societies and other or- 
ganizations that have for their business 
the public welfare. Agreeable professional 
relations with the men and women who 
are members of these societies will make 
friends for the library of the best and 
most active people of the city. The li- 
brarian can without difficulty, secure an 
invitation to address such organizations 
on matters pertaining to the library and 
if he is the right sort, he will be allowed 
to present his cause when he is asking 
for more money. 

The librarian who does all these things 
ought not to have any great difficulty in se- 
curing the money necessary to run his 
library properly. It will be an added ad- 
vantage, however, to keep the name of the 
library before the people. We ought not 
to be satisfied until everybody knows that 
there is such a thing as the public library 
and that it is situated at a certain place. 
The mere fact that a man knows a thing 
exists will make him approachable when 
the time comes to ask his support. 

In order that people who do not use the 
library may nevertheles know something 
about it and be prepared to play the part 



of intelligent citizens when appropriations 
are discussed, there is need for a continu- 
ous series of newspaper articles that will 
tell, frankly and fully, what the library is 
doing. These articles should appear as 
news items whenever possible and should 
be readable. The librarian who does the 
largest part of the reporter's and editor's 
work is likely to get the best results. If 
the papers are accustomed to getting some- 
thing from the library regularly, they will 
be willing to print financial reports and 
budgets with explanations when the time 
comes. If for any reason the library can- 
not get its items printed as news, then the 
same material can be used in paid "talks" 
to the public. 

Just before time for making the appro- 
priation, comparative statistics can be used 
tc a good advantage, especially if graphi- 
cally shown with cuts. They can show the 
smallness of the library income as com- 
pared with incomes of other city depart- 
ments, the lack of growth in library income 
as compared with the growth of the city, 
and the appropriation for the library in 
question as compared with other libraries 
in cities of equal size. 

The newspaper is the recognized me- 
dium for all sorts of local advertising. It 
reaches more people than any other me- 
dium and many people who could not be 
reached in any other way. In advertising 
the needs of the library, however, where 
only a comparatively small number of peo- 
ple must be reached, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the circular letter might 
accomplish good results. It should be 
carefully written to catch the attention, 
beginning with some statement in which 
the reader is interested, proceeding rap- 
idly to the business in hand, and, above 
all things, stating clearly at the end, the 
exact action desired. 

It is possible now to get up perfect imi- 
tations of individual type-written letters. 
Such letters with the name and salutation 
inserted on a machine, and with personal 
signature, ought to bring results. Those 
or actual personal letters are the last 
word. 
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Any man who has in the background of 
his mind a knowledge of what the library 
stands for, a good opinion of the library 
based on good service and continued publi- 
city, ought to be influenced to definite 
action by a good personal letter. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: It is 
not given to many of us to approach a 
subject from so many directions as Mr. 
WALTER L. BROWN, librarian of the 
Buffalo public library, in grappling with 
the subject of "The breadth and limita- 
tions of bookbuying." His all-around ex- 
perience will make this next paper one of 
exceptional value to us. 

Dr. Thwaites has kindly consented to 
read the paper for Mr. Brown. 

BREADTH AND LIMITATIONS OF 
BOOK BUYING 

One of the first principles of public li- 
brary management is that of adjusting it 
to the needs of its public, by whom and 
for whose benefit and pleasure it is sup- 
ported by the municipality. Upon this 
proposition there has been no disagree- 
ment, as it is self-evident. 

Questions of general policy arise when 
we attempt to decide what is beneficial 
and what is detrimental, just how far we 
may go to supply books for special and 
limited use, and just how far we may re- 
spond to the popular taste in the demand 
for the expenditure of public funds for 
pleasure. 

The breadth and limitation of book buy- 
ing should be determined by the needs of 
the public rather than from the ratings of 
the books which are being published. We 
should find the books that are best fitted 
for the people who are to use them, rather 
than to try to fit the people to the books 
which we may consider as the most de- 
sirable. The questions so often raised as 
to the admittance to the library shelves of 
some books of fiction of doubtful morals or 
the latest piece of erotic literature seem 
very trivial when we consider the problems 
that face us in the broad field of library 
work. The library is a public enterprise 
for public good, and not merely a coopera- 



tive scheme for the purpose of obtaining 
cheap reading, nor a bibliographical store- 
house. The important question is whether 
the books we are asked to buy will serve 
any legitimate end of library service. 

Most of our American cities resemble 
each other In the exceedingly complex 
character of their population, each of 
whose varied elements has more or less 
claim on the services of the public library. 
While it is not possible to classify de- 
finitely the residents of a city for library 
purposes, there are certain large groups 
which we may recognize. 

In the first place, the public library has 
to serve, as libraries of all times have 
served, those who have had all the advan- 
tages of systematic education — those in 
the learned professions and in other walks 
of life who have had given to them, 
through college and university training, a 
wider vision than that of the average citi- 
zen; those who have had given to them at 
least the knowledge of the existence of the 
store of accumulated thought and of the 
records of the past. Upon these more for- 
tunate ones rests the responsibility, in a 
large measure,- of carrying the torch of 
knowledge and civilization a little farther 
with each generation. The public library 
does not pretend to act as a guide to this 
part of the community, but it must serve 
as its laboratory and as its source of 
supply. 

A second group which includes a large 
part of our population is made up of those 
who have had the advantage of the full 
course of the grammar school, with the 
smaller number who have had that of the 
high school. From this group come not 
only the clerks in our stores and offices, 
but men in the more skilled occupations, 
and also many business men and employ- 
ers of labor. Some of these are existing 
through gray, narrow, uneventful, toilsome 
lives, while others take a large and lead- 
ing part in all that concerns the life of the 
community and in the moulding of public 
opinion. It includes men of many creeds 
and civilizations, prejudices, desires and 
ambitions; of many degrees of culture and 



